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WASHINGTON MONUMENT— BOSTON. 


We sleep, but the loom of life never stops; and 
the pattern which was weaving when the sun went 
down is weaving when it comes up to-morrow. 

BEECHER. 


CIVIC CREED. 


ISS MARY McDOWELL, the head of 

the University of Chicago settlement (in 

the city of Chicago), carried forward a 

successful vacation school in the settlement 

region last summer. Every morning all of the 

teachers and pupils gathered in the school hall for 

opening exercises. They sang a patriotic hymn, 

saluted the American flag, and then repeated the 
following civic creed : — 

“God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men; and we are his children, brothers and sisters 
all. We are citizens of these United States, and 
we believe our flag stands for self-sacrifice for the 
good of all the people. We want, therefore, to be 
true citizens of our great city, and will show our 
love for her by our works. 

The Republic does not ask us to die for her wel- 
fare: she asks us to live for her, and so to live 
and so to act that her government may be pure, 
her officers honest, and every corner of her terri- 
tory shall be a place fit to grow the best men and 
women, who shall rule over her.” 


It is wmpossible to be a hero in anything unless 
one ts first a hero in faith. JACOBI. 


THE FAME OF WASHINGTON ABROAD. 


IME dims reputation, the years eclipse 
human greatness, and often a single cen- 
tury avails to transform the man of oak 

and rock into a vague and unsubstantial myth. 
To-day’s events and leaders rob us of the inspira- 
tion of the leaders of yesterday. Our admiration 
will be the keener for knowing that in his own 
time enemies and friends alike gave our Washing- 
ton such meed of praise as is accorded unto 
few. “Until time shall be no more,” said Lord 
Brougham, “will the test of the progress which 
our race has made in wisdom and virtue be de- 
rived from the veneration paid to the immortal 
name of Washington.” 

In his speech in Parliament, in 1794, Fox con- 
trasted Washington’s character and the principles 
of his address to Congress with the character and 
policy of the European courts. “Illustrious man! 
Deriving honor less from the splendor of the situ- 
ation than from the dignity of his mind! It has 
been reserved for him to run the race of glory 
without experiencing the smallest interruption to 
the brilliancy of his career. It must, indeed, cre- 
ate astonishment that, placed in circumstances so 
critical and filling a station so conspicuous, the char- 
acter of Washington should not once have been 
called in question, that he should in no instance 
have been accused either of improper insolence or 
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of mean submission in his transactions with for- 
eign nations. 

The breath of censure has not tried to impeach 
the purity of his conduct, nor the eye of envy to 
raise its malignant glance to the elevation of his 
virtues. Such has been the transcendent merit 
and the unparalleled fate of this illustrious man.” 
No less a statesman than Mr. Gladstone has given 
Washington a place in that small and elect group 
of statesmen of the first order, making him to 
stand forth as one of the five or six light-houses 
along the dreary coast lines of our great world. 

Dr. Thitas. 


SNOWFLAKE AND FROSTY. 


SnowrLake and Frosty are fairies that live 
Far away off in the Icicle Isles, 

Where the sun just troubles himself to give 
Some scraps of heat and very few smiles. 


These fairies care little for that, I ween, 
And like much better the flashing rays 

That are kindled by bright Aurora Queen,— 
They love to bask in the magic blaze. 


When stars and starkins shimmer the skies, 
They have many a race on the fields of snow ; 
And Frosty usually wins the prize, 
For Snowflake would rather dance, you know. 


Sometimes bold Frosty ventures to stray 
Into the realm where King Sol reigns; 
And wherever he fancies he’d like to play 
He marks with yellow and crimson stains. 
Poor little Snowflake left behind 
Begins to long for Frosty dear, 
And, when she seeks for him, will find 
A red leaf here, a yellow leaf there. 


So she follows along this brilliant track, 
And soon she finds him trying to make 
(With many a slip and a sounding whack) 

A erystal bridge on a little lake. 


What frolics they have amid the trees,— 
Snowflake dressed in her whitest gown! 

Perhaps they jump on a favorite breeze, 
And jostle and push with folks in town. 


But wait till spring peeps over the hills, 

They'll scamper away from the melting blush. 
Frosty will flounder across the rills, 

And poor little Snowflake fall in the slush! 


But once when Robin and pretty Blue Jay 

No sign of Snowflake and Frosty could see, 
The fairies stole back one April day, 

And pinched their toes as they sat on a tree. 
King Sol was cross at that silly trick, 

And said, “You scamps, just hear what I say: 
Run away home on the double-quick, 

And keep out of sight till November gray.” 

Hare Howarp Ricwarpson. 


A man is like a bit of Labrador spar, which 
has no lustre as you turn wt in your hand, until 
you come to a particular angle. Then it shows 
deep and beautiful colors. EMERSON. 


KACHING the facts about Washington is 
not teaching the greatness of Washing- 
ton’s manhood. The children may know 
every traditional story concerning the boy, the 
youth, the statesman, the general, and the Presi- 
dent Washington, and yet not feel the lofty 
Washington spirit, or recognize the crowning 
greatness of his individual manhood. They must 
know that these have given the lasting glory to 
Washington’s supreme place in our national his- 
tory. It is the Washington we respect, admire, 
and /ove that must be taught the children, and not 
alone the great general who could plan campaigns 
and win battles. Napoleon could do that. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO BOSTON BOYS IN LONDON. 


BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


WO Boston boys named George Faxon and 
Anthony Gifford have just gone for a visit 
to England. George is fifteen years old 
and Anthony, or “Tony,” as his friends call him, 
a year younger. The boys are cousins. They 
went with George’s father, who was going on busi- 
ness. Their grandfather gave them the money to 
pay for the journey, on the condition that they 
learn as much as they would have done in the 
same time in school, and that they write him long 
and careful letters describing what they saw, that 
he might be able to ,judge if they were earning 
their money. The first of the letters is given 
below : — 

303 UPPER WOBURN PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 

Lonpon, W.C. 

“ Dear Grandfather,— Here we are in London. 
We came here day before yesterday, and spent 
yesterday in getting settled. We have a very 
pleasant boarding place near Russell Square. It 
is the same place where father has stopped when 
he has been here before, so we feel quite at home. 
But just see what a long address it takes to tell it 
all. ‘W. C.’ means ‘West Centre,’ and is the 
same as we say at home, ‘South End’ or ‘ West 
End.’ 

“The city does not seem so hard to get about in 
as I had expected, and with the help of a guide- 
book and maps we have had no trouble. No 
doubt that is because we have not tried to go 
about so very much alone yet. 

“The city is so big, and it is all so strange and 
interesting that we are not going to try to write to 
you about London itself until we get better ac- 
quainted with it, but begin with some of the par- 
ticular places we go to. As we have seen more of 
Westminster Abbey than any other place yet, I am 
going to write about that now; and then, later, 
Tony will take his turn, and tell you about the 
city. 

“We went to the Abbey first, partly because we 
wanted to go there about as much as anywhere,— 
except I wanted to go across London Bridge, and 
Tony rather wanted to go to the Tower,— and 
partly because father said the Abbey would be a 
good safe place for us to begin sight-seeing alone 
in. He has his business to attend to, you know. 

“So he took us to the Abbey in the early fore- 
noon when he started out, and showed us just 
where to go, and told us just where to be at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, to meet him. The place 
he picked out was under a beautifully carved old 
stone arch. We didn’t know what it was then — 
that is, Tony and I didn’t— but we learned after- 
ward it was the gate to the Dean’s yard. 

“The Abbey itself is a great gray stone build- 
ing with two high square towers at one end. It is 
something the same shape as the Catholic Cathedral 
on Washington Street, Boston, if the two towers 
there were the same size and built up very much 
higher. Only itis ever so much larger. I don’t 
think any one can understand how big it really is 
when he looks at it from the outside; for it stands at 
one side of a large square, and just beyond are the 
huge buildings in which Parliament meets. When 
one walks about inside, though, he begins to see 
how big a building it is. I am not sure, but I 
think the Cunard steamer we came over in could 
be all put inside the Abbey. What made me 
really see how big it is, though, was after we had 
come out and crossed the square. When we 
looked back from there, and saw how little the 
men and women looked as they stood near the en- 
trance, we had something with which to compare 
the size of the building. 


“The next thing I noticed particularly was how 
soft the Abbey looked, in spite of the fact that it 
is all of stone. Somehow, it doesn’t look hard and 
cold, as our stone buildings in Boston do. I think 
this must be because the Abbey was built so long 
ago that the sharp corners of the stones seem to 
have all been worn off by time. Then the stone 
is soft gray in color, or else the fog and smoke of 
so many hundred years have made it look gray. 

“Though, so far as that is concerned, there has 
not been any of that London fog here yet, which 
we have always read so much about. 

“TJ think we must have had a very good chance 
to see the Abbey, and I suppose that is why I have 
so much to tell about it. When I begin to write, 
there are so many things come to me to tell that 
I don’t know where to begin. 

“You see father had been there before, and so 
knew just what to do. 

* There are quite a good many men who work in 
the Abbey all of the time. Over home we should 
call them guides, I think. Here they are called 
‘vergers.’ I haven’t had time yet to find out why. 
They wear long black gowns, something like what 
an Episcopal minister does in church, only all 
black; and, odd as they looked to us at first, I 
think they really looked very appropriate for such 
asolemn old building. The Abbey seems to me 
more like a real temple than any place I have ever 
been in. 

“One-half of the Abbey is open to everybody all 
of the time. The other half is divided off by an 
iron fence with gates in it. This is where the 
most interesting tombs and monuments are. People 
pay a sixpence each — that is, twelve cents of our 
money — to go there; and, when a party of about 
ten is gathered, one of the vergers takes them in 
charge, and conducts them through that part of the 
Abbey, explaining very quickly what the most in- 
teresting things are. He goes so fast, though, and 
talks so fast, that there is not a very good chance 
to learn anything, I think. Besides, there isn’t 
half enough chance to ask questions. 

“But, as I said, father knew a better way. When 
he was here before, he got acquainted with one of 
the vergers. To-day father walked around until 
he saw the same man, and then went up and spoke 
tohim. He remembered father at once, and was 
real glad to see him. ‘They talked a little while, 
and then father told us the plan he had made. 

“It seems the vergers do not have to work all day. 
This one would have the hours from twelve to 
three o’clock to himself. to-day; and father got 
him to take us about alone, show us things, tell us 
what they were, and then answer our questions. 

“T asked father how much he paid him to do this, 
and he said three shillings; that is seventy-five 
cents in ourmoney. It didn’t seem a great deal to 
me for doing so much, but father said men are 
paid so much lower wages over here that it would 
be quiteenough. At any rate, the man seemed very 
much pleased, and has planned to show us about 
some more the next day he has any time to him- 
self. 

“While we waited for twelve o’clock to come, we 
walked about some by ourselves, and went out and 
got our lunch at a place across the square that 
father had showed us before he went away. It 
was such a funny place; that is, so different from 
any restaurant we ever ate in at home. 
think they call it a restaurant, either, but a ‘chop- 
house’; though of this I am not quite sure yet. 
We mean to go there again, and then I will write 
you more about it. 

“There were stuffed leather seats to sit on, all 


around the walls; and the waiter asked me if we — 


wanted wine,— just think of it,— and they charged 
us extra for butter. I was going to object to pay-— 
ing that,—it was only a penny, two cents of our 
money,— but Tony kicked me under the table, and 


I don’t ~ 
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said perhaps it was one of the new ways of the 
country, which we hadn’t learned. It turned out 
it is, and father said it was all right for us to pay it. 

“But all this, and the walk we took down by 
the river Thames, between three and four o’clock, 
while we were waiting for father to come back, 
must wait for another letter; for it is so late now, 
and I am so sleepy, I can’t write any more to-night. 

“And, after all, I haven’t got around to really 
tell you anything about the Abbey. I did want to 
write about the thing which interested me the very 
most; and that is the royal chair, the chair in which 
all the kings and queens of England have sat to be 
crowned for ever so many hundred years. For, 
do you know, right across the seat of that royal 
chair a boy has cut his name with a jackknife, and 
the date, and a line which tells that he once slept 
there all night. I didn’t believe at first it could be 
true, but the yerger who showed it to us said it 
was really so. 

“But I can’t write any more now. So the story 
of the boy and the chair must wait for another 
letter. 

“With much love from us both, and good wishes, 
and thanks for the good time we are haying, 

“Your affectionate grandson, 


“GroRGE Faxon.” 


Society is like the echoing hills. It gives back 
to the speaker his words,— groan for groan, song 
for song. Wouldest thou have thy social scenes 
to resound with music? Then speak ever in the 
melodious strains of truth and love. ‘* With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again.” Dr. Davin THomAs. 


THE NEWS. 


I’m a reporter out for news, 
And by this woodland fountain 
I am commissioned by my chief 
To interview this mountain. 
Ah, me! but I’ve a nose for news, 
A nose of some refinement ; 
And so I gladly thank my chief, 
And take up my assignment. 


There’s nothing happens in the crowd. 
I leave the newsless town: 

There’s news out here upon the hills 
That’s well worth writing down. 

“So now, my Mountain, what’s the news? 
What tidings from afar? 

For you have gossiped with the winds 
And talked with every star. 


* Now let me hear the best or worst, 
And take the news to town; 

I’m here with pencil and with pad 
To take the message down.” 

“ Ah, zealous scribe,” the Mountain saith, 
“But I have news to tell; 

Take down, and publish wide and far, 
‘The Universe is well.’ 


“T reach down to the central fires, 
And upward to the sky; 

And none for all the news that’s going 
Has better chance than I. 

T’ve learned while standing high and deep, 
And looking far around, 

That health is at the core of things, 
The heart of life is sound. 


* Heed not the weak wail of the town 
About the world’s despair, 

But know the uncontaminate hills 
Are virginial and fair. 

The race of man, they say, grows old 
And wanders from the truth; 

Let them go forth upon the hills, 
And share the mountains’ youth. 


“The winds are strong, the storms are loud, 
But I stand firm enough; 

The bases of the world are laid 
On very solid stuff. 

The winds that from the salt seas blow, 
They tell me, listening dumb, 

The sea can keep the old world fresh 
Some million years to come. 


“No suns have clashed, no planets burst, 
The worlds whirl on their way ; 
The day makes beautiful the night, 
And night makes glad the day. 
I listen to the stars afar, 
And to the mountains near; 
But all the news that comes my way 
Is news I’m glad to hear. 


“So, zealous scribe, take down my news, 
’Tis good enough to tell. 
Take down and publish wide and far, 
“The Universe is well.’” 
Good news, all this from one who knows; 
And now, at set of sun, 
I take my pad and journey home,— 
A good day’s work is done. 
Sam WAtLrtrer Foss. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WASHINGTON’S NAMESAKE. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


EORGE WASHINGTON PHILLIPS of Vir- 
G ginia was a small boy with a love for great 
anniversaries, all of which he faithfully cel- 
ebrated so far as he was able. Had he known of 
pancakes on Shrove Tuesday and hot cross buns on 
another day, it would have been impossible to evade 
them. Asit was, the Fourth of July was sibilant and 
explosive with fire-crackers; on the Ist of April 
it was dangerous to touch a parcel or a letter; on 
the day of St. Valentine the mail-bag was heavy ; 
and on Christmas Eve a fat stocking hung beside 
an open chimney so capacious that a Saint Nicholas 
might easily have descended with his sleigh and 
“eight tiny reindeer.” He began the New Year 
with ample store of resolutions. One New Year’s 
morning at breakfast he electrified the whole house- 
hold by the announcement that he had ninety-seven 
resolutions for this year! 

“Aren’t you afraid a few might be broken ?” 
asked his sister. 

“TJ ’spect mos’ will be cracked,” he replied with 
complacency. 

Birthdays were a joy to him, but supreme above 
all was the birthday of Washington on the 22d 
of February. It was like his own birthday glo- 
rified; for did he not bear Washington’s name? 

Once, haying heard that George Washington 


was fond of fox-hunts and similar country sports, ° 


he decided to celebrate it by a’ possum hunt the 
night before. Luckily, a possum hunt was quite 
inexpensive, because after Christmas and Valen- 
tine’s Day his purse was entirely empty. His home 
was on the outskirts of a small village (the woods 
in which he hoped to find the ’ possum were on the 
outskirts of his father’s farm), and he was allowed 
to make his Christmas money by selling papers in 
the village. He would cry the news of the paper 
in a very astonishing way sometimes, according to 
what interested him most. One day his father 
heard him calling out, “All about the Klondike, 
and the man that went to heaven, and didn’t want 
to come back,” the impression made upon his mind 
by a report of the last Sunday sermon. He was 
quite as proud of the number of papers he sold as 
of the New Year’s resolutions he made; and, if 
any man told him he did not have five cents that 
morning for a newspaper, he insisted on giving 
him the amount. 


But to return to the ‘possum hunt, which always 
takes place at night and with a full escort of negro 
boys and rough, plucky ’possum dogs. They 
started out under the guidance of Uncle Eph, an 
old negro, well skilled in woodcraft and owner of 
the two best dogs. No moon shone, but they car- 
ried lightwood knots, cut from the heart of the 
pine; and they made a far more beautiful picture 
than they knew, when the red light from these lit 
up the black ravines and hollows. The owls 
that flitted by, small balls of down and feathers, 
were almost blinded by the sudden gleams. 

George did not like owls, and pressed close to 
Uncle Eph’s side so long as he could hear their 
hooting to one another. He remembered vividly 
one day when he had been ill, and was sitting up 
for the first time, very helpless and white, in a_ 
chair full of pillows, how Jeff had brought in a 
pair of young owls to amuse him. He stared at 
the owls with big blue eyes, and they stared in re- 
turn with round honey-colored ones. Then, as 
if by a sudden impulse of rage, both owls out- 
spread their wings and rushed straight for him, 
snapping their bills and clucking fiercely. He 
was awfully frightened, and quite ready to go 
back to bed by the time his father had gotten be- 
tween him and them and Jeff had caught them 
dextrously with a woollen shawl that hung near by. 
He had never wanted a pet owl after that. 

They had the usual ill-luck. The first animal 
tried was a raccoon, and it escaped. So, too, did 
a real’possum. And after losing their way, and 
getting tired, hungry, and sleepy, about daybreak 
they succeeded in catching a very small ’possum, 
which Uncle Eph called “no ’count,” but promptly 
took possession of in return for his aid. 

This is the letter George wrote to his brother at 
school about the hunt : — 

Dear old Ran,— We celebrated the great Wash- 
ington’s birthday by an Opossum-hunt. The first one 
we caught was a coon, and he got away. The next— 
mother has gone out of the room, and the name is too 
long to spell every time, anyway, so I’ll just. put a 
cross for it like this +. You'll know what I mean. 
The next + got away too, and *twas sun-up before we 
caught one. Uncle Eph took this + for himself cause 
he had pervided the ’sperience of the party, e said. 

Good-bye, Ran. I hope you'll be here next time. 
I feel very mean when I think how many dogs and 
boys and a ’sperienced hunter, too, went out to kill one 
poor little +. 

Your loving brother, 
GEO. WASHINGTON PHILLIPS. 


P.S.— I will celebrate another way next year. 


THE PIGEONS. 


Unober the big nursery table 

Are Sue, Don, Harold, and Mabel, 

All playing, with joy and delight, 

That pigeons they are, dressed in white. 


Don’t you hear their gentle “coo, coo”? 
Ah! now they fly out in full view. 

And over the meadow they go,— 

*Tis their own dear nursery, you know,—- 


Where quick to the tops of the trees 
They fly with lightness and ease; 
There each birdie is glad to be 
Perched high upon a big chair tree. 


But to their home in swiftest flight 
They haste, ere day has changed to night; 
Then in they go, with cooing sweet, 
And find their home a blest retreat. 


And now they tell where they’ve been, 
And ajl the wondrous sights they’ve seen. 


Then with their “coo, coo,” soft and low, 
Each pigeon goes to sleep, I trow. 


Emma G. Sautspury. 
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THE CHILDREN’S PART. 


Just to grow like the lilies, 
Drinking the morning dew, 

Painting each leaf and petal 
In loveliest, brightest hue ; 


Just to receive God’s goodness 
Deep in a loving heart, 

Just to become like Jesus,— 
This is the children’s part. 


Just to live like the swallows, 
Cleaving the soft blue sky, 

Trusting the loving Father 
To send all the day’s supply 


Just to give like the fountain, 
Under the sunlight gleams, 
Each little drop a helper 
To fill up the cooling streams. 
Just to shine like the sunbeams, 
Fluttering to and fro, 
Filling each little corner 
With kindly and gentle glow. 
Sunday School Times. 


HONORING THE FLAG. 


HEN the American flag is flying in the 

\ \ playgrounds of a certain private school 

for boys, one notices that all the lads 
who approach it take off their hats. This pretty 
custom, that sends a thrill of silent applause 
through passers-by, grew out of the following inci- 
dent. 

During a general frolic one day a young and 
heedless student threw a stone through the waving 
stars and stripes. His companions started an out- 
burst of approving laughter, which was suddenly 
hushed by the grave aspect of the approaching 
principal. Pointing toward the ugly rent, in an 
awe-stricken voice he asked, “ Who has dishonored 
his country?” 

The culprit hung his head. 

“Tam willing to pay for the damage,” he began 
hurriedly, when he was interrupted with,— 

“What price could repay an insult to the 
American flag?” 

“Tt’s just an old piece of bunting,” the boy in- 
sisted. 

The stern gravity of the old principal’s face in- 
creased. 

“An old piece of bunting when it is of red, of 
white, and of blue, star-spangled,” said he, rever- 
ently, “becomes the spirit of American institu- 
tions. To insult that ‘old bunting’ is to insult 
your country. Where there is no love of country, 
there is not a good citizen.” 

As the principal spoke, he moved nearer the flag- 
staff. 

“Hats off!” he ordered. Simultaneously every 
head was uncovered. “And now on your honor 
as good American citizens let no one of this com- 
pany ever again approach that banner except in 
love and reverence.”— New York Times. 
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SOME GOOD DAYS. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


T is a good day in the life of a boy when, al- 
though he is in the long-trousers stage of his 
career, he is “awfully fond of his mother,” 

and is not in the least ashamed to manifest his 
affection before any one. It is a good omen when 
one sees a boy tenderly thoughtful of his mother’s 
comfort and respectfully deferential to her wishes 
and opinions. The writer knows a gray-haired 
man who declined to engage in a certain form of 
amusement, and, when asked if he felt it to be 
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sinful or harmful, said, “No, I cannot say that I 
think it is sinful; but my mother has that convic- 
tion about it, and I am sure it would grieve her if 
she knew I had engaged in that kind of amuse- 
ment.” 

“But she would never know anything about it.” 

“T have never yet deceived my mother; and it 
would ill become me to begin to do so now, when 
her days are almost done,” was the proud reply. 

Do you wonder that that mother is fond of say- 
ing over and over again to her friends: “ Henry 
is a good son. He has always been a good and 
dutiful son, and I have been a happy mother”? 
It is a good day in the life of a boy or of aman 
when his mother can say this of him. 

It is a good day in the life of a boy when he can 
stand up boldly and manfully and say “ No” to the 
comrades who are seeking to draw him into ways 
that are evil. It is a fine thing to see a boy thus 
strong and manly. There is no better day in a 
boy’s life than the day on which he says “No” to a 


great temptation. It adds great strength and 
force to his character, and he finds it easier to say 
“No” to the next temptation that assails him. 

It is a good day in the life of a boy when he 
decides that it is the manliest thing in the world to 
be a Christian, and when he gives its true value to 
the foolish saying of some boys that religion is 
“good enough for women and children, but that 
there is nothing in it for boys and men.” I once 
heard a boy of eighteen say this. He is twenty- 
eight now, and his youth will all be gone before 
he will be released from the prison in which he is 
confined for forgery. Do you not think that he 
would have been a better man and a happier man 
than he can ever be now if his own heart had 
been filled with the religion at which he sneered ? 

It is a good day in the life of a boy when he 
sees clearly that it pays to be honest and manly 
and true in all of the relations of life, and when 
he resolves to be a man in his bearing, although 
he is but a boy in years. 


_ end one sees the river Arno. 
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MADONNA OF THE WELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS MADONNAS.— SECOND SERIES. 
No. II.— The Madonna of the Weil. 
BY HARRIET FOSTER. 


: HE original of this picture, which is called the 
“Madonna del Pozzo,” or the “ Madonna 
of the Well,” hangs in the Uffizi Gallery 

in Florence. This gallery, which contains many 

of the world’s choicest pictures, was once a palace. 

It was built for Cosmo I., and is a large building, 

in shape quite like an immense letter H with the 

eross at the end. Through arches at this closed 

Standing in the ob- 

long court and facing in the opposite direction, 

the great square of the Signoria, the scene of the 
martyrdom of Savonarola and other stirring 
events in the history of Florence, is in full view. 

The two long sides of this court are adorned by 

the statues of famous Florentines. A covered 

passageway connects this palace with the Pitti, 


crossing the Arno over the Ponte Vecchio. It was 
designed for the use of the Medici at times when 
the street was unsafe. Now it is hung its entire 
length with pictures. 

The art gallery occupies the second floor of the 
palace, and is full of grand paintings and pieces of 
sculpture. In one room, called the Tribune, orig- 
inally designed to contain a collection of precious 
stones, one sees the gems of the Uffizi Gallery : 

The Venus de Medici, a statue that has been in 
existence more than three thousand years, and yet 
is as fair and lovely as if it had left the sculptor’s 
chisel but yesterday; Raphael’s “Saint John in 
the Wilderness” and his “Madonna of the Gold- 
finch”; a wonderful “Venus,” by Titian; Cor- 
reggio’s “Madonna praying over the Sleeping 
Child”; fine examples of Domenichino, Andrea, 
Guido, Perugino, Michel Angelo, and many others, 
including the “ Madonna of the Well.” 

This Madonna is said by some to have been 
painted by Raphael, the opinion being based on a 
certain likeness to his other Madonnas, noticeable 


in the face of Mary. But one can easily see that 
the landscape is not like Raphael’s, and the com- 
position is poor compared with any other of the 
Madonnas by that master. 

It has also been ascribed to Francia. Which- 
ever of these painters did the work, one can find 
much to enjoy in the result. 

Among all the Madonnas painted by the old 
masters, it is difficult to find one represented as 
smiling. Nearly every one is pictured as thought- 
ful, even serious. In this painting Mary appears 
sitting on a stone in a field near an old convent. 
The two children, Jesus and his cousin John, are 
playing beside her. Jesus has just sprung to his 
mother; and the little Saint John holds up to her 
the scroll, and in his other hand is a tiny red cross. 
In the background is the old well from which the 
picture takes its name, where the monks are draw- 
ing water. 

One sees in the child Jesus and the Saint John 
two happy, playful children, and in Mary a very 
human mother, who is happy in the present, with 
no forebodings of evil, though she stretches out 
her hand to receive the symbols of that sadness 
which she cannot see. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BAFF. 
In Three Parts :— Part I. 


BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


AFF made a strange promise when he fol- 
lowed the gentleman, and told him he 
would bring him a pair of gray thrushes at 

his own price. 

It had happened in this way. Old Saddio, who 
was a bird-fancier in the Piazza della Rotonda, 
had left his stall in charge of Baff while he went 
across the square to refresh himself with his noon- 
day grog. 

There could hardly be a livelier place in all 
Rome than the piazza at noonday. Like swarms 
of ants, the people went to and fro. A boy beating 
a goat, tied by the horns, stopped for a moment 
to chat with Baff. Tomaso, the bearded and griz- 
zled veteran propped upon wooden legs, offered a 
bit of chestnut to the parrot swinging in his cage; 
“La bella Italia” the parrot shouts at the top of 
his lungs. He could sing a French song and cry, 
“Hurrah!” Even Lappo, who could speak four or 
five languages, did not seem to Baff half as won- 
derful. 

“Ttll take an American to buy that one, 
Baff, nodding wisely toward the bird. 

“Or mebbe an Englishman,” suggested Tomaso. 
“They are the folks as has the money.” 

“And here they come, sure’s you live,— Lords 
or Counts, or something. Money’s sticking out all 
over them, and eyen the little girl’s hair is spun 
gold,” he said in an excited voice. 

Baff gave an extra hitch to his trousers, which 
already reached nearly to his shoulder-blades, and 
wiping his mouth with his ragged shirt-sleeve, 
which hung like a flag of truce from his arm, 
waited for the stranger’s approach. 

With curious eyes the little girl ran from one 
cage to another, and then stopped before a pair of 
thrushes. 

“O papa, please buy these,” she said in a fever 
of impatience. 

“Are the birds yours?” she asked, suddenly 
lifting her eyes to Baff. 

Baff looked embarrassed. 

“Are the birds yours?” she again impatiently 
asked. 

But there was no need of a reply, for at that 
moment old Saddio came trotting along as fast as 
his legs could carry him. 

The gentleman fumbled in his pocket. 


” 


said 
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little girl stood laughing and joyous, eager for the 
birds. 

“What price?” asked her father, in a brisk, 
business-like fashion. 

Saddio glanced at the man before him. 
teen scudi,” he replied promptly. 

“Fifteen fiddlesticks!” declared the gentleman 
in disgust. ‘Here are five, and that is more than 
the birds are worth,” laying down the silver as he 
spoke. 

Immediately Saddio poured forth a torrent of 
words. He shook his head, and pounded the ground 
with his stick. “Impossible! impossible!” With 
his glistening eyes, hidden under shaggy eyebrows, 
he looked at his customer. ‘There was no sign of 
yielding. He leaned forward. “He would call it 
ten.” 

Perhaps the memory of past haggling made the 
gentleman impatient. “Nonsense! They are not 
worth even what I offer,” he said in a dissatisfied 
tone. “Come, Susette.” 

The little girl began to ery. 

‘Don’t be a baby,” said her father, pettishly. 

Susette discreetly dropped the lids of her eyes 
and choked back the tears, though her form shook 
with a stifled sob, as she passed on. 

“A gold ring and a gold chain, and he haggles 
over fifteen scudi,” muttered Saddio, angrily. 
“Did ever any one know the like?” He kicked a 
broken bottle out of the way, and with unjust 
testiness called loudly for Baff. 

But Baff had disappeared. Slipping under the 
stall, he had quickly followed the little figure. 

“Please, sir,” touching the gentleman’s coat- 
sleeve,—“ please, sir, I will bring you a pair of 
thrushes at your own price,” said Baff, looking up 
boldly. 

“Dear me!” ejaculated the gentleman, and then 
stopped. “ Well, well, I suppose so,” glancing at 
his little girl, the announcement occasioning an 
instant excitement and a sudden drying of tears. 

“Perfect nonsense, but I suppose Susette must 
have them.” Then he hastily wrote his address, 
and giving it to Baff bade him run away. 

But Baff needed no such bidding as that. His 
business done, he was off like a flash, not even 
stopping to catch the look of gratitude which the 
child bestowed upon him. 

That night Baff made his bed on a dust heap in 
a narrow alley, just off the public thoroughfare. 
Scattered all about him were remnants of rags, old 
boots, and plenty of beer bottles, which were apt 
to disturb him when he made too wide a berth. 
Now and then a stray dog shared his couch; but 
they were quite civil, and he was used to all sorts of 
queer bed-fellows. Over his head the stars were 
shining, and they were very beautiful; and then the 
moon sailed slowly above him. In so yast a sky 
was there no danger of its getting lost, he wondered. 

Then he thought of Susette and his strange 
promise. How could he fulfil it? He had no 
thrushes. There was only one way to get them, 
and that was by stealing them from Old Saddio. 
It never entered his mind that there was anything 
wrong in that. On the contrary, he grinned with 
delight at the idea of defrauding him. He was en- 
tirely unrestrained by rules, quite ready for small 
thefts or any other scheme of wrong-doing. He 
was a little waif blown here or there, wherever 
chance led him. He had been reared in a hard school. 
He was homeless and destitute. He was often very 
hungry. He was used to oaths and kicks. But 
he knew no other life. Danger and privations were 
nothing to him. He had known nothing better, and 
freedom ,was always sweet. The mother church 
takes to her arms hundreds of guests, and cares for 
them tenderly. The church must have its sacred 
due, though the little messengers that bear the 
image of the divine Child starve outside its walls. 

Baff’s plans had not been made when he arose 


Ages 


from his dusty bed, but he trusted to circumstances 
that somehow he would come into possession of 
the gray thrushes. So he whistled merrily, taking 
quiet observation in search of a breakfast. He 
dipped his head into the fountain, not so much for 
cleanliness as for coolness, then shook himself like 
adog. But his ablutions were too hurried to clear 
himself from traces of his last night’s quarters. 
The dust still lay in ridges on his shoulders and in 
the folds of his too ample trousers. He was a 
queer-looking object. Everything he wore was 
much too large for him, and his clothes had that 
easy air which only buttonless garments adopt. 

Presently he took to morning coach-wheels for 
the edification of a group of boys. - He had turned 
fifteen times, and was somewhat heated by the 
gymnastic feat; but he had earned two soldi, and coy- 
ered himself with glory. 

He was standing just outside the old pagan tem- 
ple of the Romans, but it mattered little that the 
world bowed in reverence before it. Ancient 
chronicles was a dead language to him. Of human 
habitation this always seemed the loneliest. With 
all its sanctity, he knew it only as a cool, quiet 
place. Many a day he had stood at the very door 
of the Pantheon, begging for alms. 

But this morning he lifted the curtain, and stepped 
inside. With lawless freedom he wandered about. 
In front of the virgin, who in the Pagan days served 
as Venus, an old padre was kneeling. From his 
breast he took a small crucifix, and kissed it. Baff 
watched him, but the meaning of the devotion was 
dim to the child. A peasant in a white ruffled cap 
came in. Her prayers were wandering. One mo- 
ment she was counting her beads, and the next the 
oranges in her basket. It was work, not prayer, 
that morning. So, making a parting courtesy, she 
trudged quickly away. People were coming and 
going constantly ; and, among the crowd, Baff sud- 
denly espied his acquaintances of the day before, 
the blue-eyed Susette and her father. He gave 
his trousers an energetic hitch, as if to increase his 
attractiveness, and then backed into the corner to 
await developments. “There is something nice 
about her,” he said to himself, as he critically ex- 
amined her. “She'is prettier than that one,” 
nodding his head toward the virgin. 


(To be continued.) 


DID DR. HALE KNOW WASHINGTON? 


URING the summer of 1895 Edward Ever- 

D ett Hale delivered a lecture on George 

Washington to the members of a summer 

school in Philadelphia. In “Some Recollections 

of the Century” he gives an account of it, from 
which we adapt the following incident : — 

Returning home, he met in the cars a lady who 
had been one of his audience, and who was so 
interested in the lecture that she asked his per- 
mission to talk it over with him. He felt quite 
pleased as she testified to the realism of the lecture 
and the vitality of his little anecdotes; but he was 
greatly perplexed when she asked in the most inno- 
cent manner, “ Were you a personal acquaintance 
of General Washington? ” 

In telling the story, Dr. Hale says, “ Naturally, I 
was amazed; and I observed that my son was con- 
vulsed with suppressed laughter. I am so far 
imbued with George Washington’s spirit, however, 
that I cannot tell a lie. I very quietly informed 
her that I had not the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with Washington.” : 

Had Mrs. stopped to calculate, she prob- 
ably would have been astonished to think that, 
had her friend been a young man before making 
the acquaintance of Washington, he would have 
been one hundred and fifteen years old at the time 
of her thoughtless question. 


A MESH AT A TIME. 


Just amesh at a time, my, child! 
It’s not so hard as you think: 

Slip in the shuttle, draw up the loop 
Without a knot or a kink. 

So one by one those tiresome holes 
That seem so many to mend’ 

Will be done, though you'll hardly guess 
Just how, when you come to the end. 


Yes, a mesh at a time, my dear. 
A mesh is a little thing : 
Only a single loop, you know, 
Made of this common string. 
Yet see, it strengthens the weak, frayed edge, 
It bridges the gaping rent: 
To the worn-out loop, just ready to break, 
Its help is cheerfully lent. 


A mesh at a time, and loop by,loop 
The net grows firm and strong 

To do its duty beneath the waves, 
And prison the finny throng. 

For, if not one single mesh gives way, 
The net will faithfully keep 

Its trust, and never a silver fish 
Shall wander back to the deep. 


Just a mesh at a time, O child! 
In this workaday world of ours 

There are nets to mend and fish to catch 
For us all, with our varied powers. 

If we may not be like the learned and grea 
That toil with the brain and pen, 

We may do their work to whom Christ said, 
“JT will make you fishers of men.” 


Everybody's Magazine. 
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EFFIE’S NUT-CRACKER. 
BY L. 8. GOODWIN. ; 


6 AMMA will be down very soon,” said 
Effie to the town neighbor, who had 
called at the Grays’ summer home in 

the beautiful suburb of N. 

The city neighbor was myself, and the date of 
my call was just the other day. So this simple 
story has the merit of being new as well as true. 
Last winter my young friend often crossed the 
street to read natural history with me, and we 
formed a better acquaintance with many of our 
common animals. Doubtless the sight of me re- 
minded her of our pleasant evening studies, for 
she asked directly,— 

“Would you like to hear about my pet 
squirrel? ” 

“Certainly,” I replied, looking around. “ Where 
do you keep his cage? ” 

Effie laughed. ‘“ You won’t see his cage, either 
indoors or out. He isn’t mine, exactly, nor any- 
body’s; but I have the benefit of him.” 

“Ah! May I ask what is the benefit? ” 

“Well, I buy nuts for him, and he takes them 
from my hand. He will take them from yours, 


too, like a flash, and as if he was claiming lost 


property. If people can excuse his manners, they 
find him very amusing.” 
“YT should think so. 
then?” 
“Yes, ma’am, a wild one, only he’s tame. 
comes and goes as he pleases, 
window over the piano.” 


Is the creature wild, 


Any one would admire the view in that direc- 


tion,—a stretch of lawn adorned with some fine 
old trees. 


“Papa jests about the relationship,” Effie went — 


on. “We are Gray by name, and pet is gray by 
nature. He told me this morning Graycoat was 
of very high descent. 
among the topmost branches of a tree,— the Gray- 


He — 
through that — 


He had seen him frisking — 
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coat family tree, of course,—that is the hollow 
elm in the far corner, where his home is, with the 
front door on the back side. Every day he comes 
regularly, when mamma gives me my lesson.” 

“Attracted by the music?” 

“At first it was the music attracted him: now it 

is more the nuts, we think.” 
* Just here Mrs. Gray came into the room. After 
our greeting the squirrel was again referred to; 
and, in order that I might see him, the little 
daughter was sent to the piano. She played a 
light air, and scarcely had the last notes sounded 
when on the window sill appeared a large gray 
squirrel, having climbed the vine trellis. He 
looked at us fearlessly through the glass, and, 
standing on his hind legs, made motions with his 
paws so cunningly you might have fancied he had 
learned from a trick dog how to “ beg.” 

He shied at the lifting of the sash, but immedi- 
ately entered, cut across the piano, and grabbed 
the nut the child offered. There, sitting pertly 
beside the music rack, the nut in those handy 
paws, with his sharp teeth he took the meat from 
the shell almost as easily as a boy shells peanuts; 
and, judging by his actions, he relished it as much. 
Little cared Graycoat for nut-crackers of man’s 
invention. | 

Down leaped the squirrel to the floor now, and, 
after some curveting that displayed a graceful fig- 
ure, scrambled to the stranger’s lap, and secured 
another nut. Darting out-of-doors, he buried this 
in the earth. Effie said it was his habit to store 
food for future use, which, you see, is somewhat 
like depositing money in a bank. 

Perhaps he considered it an interruption to busi- 
ness for another squirrel to sprint across the grass 
and stop by him. We believed No. 2 to be Mrs. 
Graycoat. No. 1 looked hard at No. 2, and sat up 
on his hidden possession as stiff as a granite 
monument. Not a cordial reception, and she so 
slenderly pretty in her Quaker-colored dress. 
Presently he uttered a sharp little whir, which we 
interpreted as telling her she would better go 
home and attend to her housekeeping. She left at 
once, Graycoat following the minute after,-— 
maybe to beg her pardon. ‘ 
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SMOOTHING THE WAY. 
BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


WAS sitting at the piano practising one morn- 
ing not long ago, when suddenly I heard a 
child crying just outside in the street. It 

was summer time, with a clear blue sky. The 
birds were singing their sweetest melodies outside 
the open windows, and the child’s cry seemed 
strangely out of keeping with the quiet, peaceful 
summer morning. I left my piano practice a 
moment, went to the window and looked gut, 
thinking I might be of some assistance to the little 
one. The foliage was thick and dense between 
me and the sidewalk; but presently I discerned 
between the branches a little boy, rather shabbily 
dressed, standing there in front of my window, with 
his eyes filled with tears. I was about to go out- 
side and ask him what his trouble was, when a 
little girl—also poorly clad—came along the 
walk, and stopped side of him. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, as she sud- 
denly came to a standstill. “ What are you cry- 
ing for?” 

“T’ve dropped my bag of eggs,” wailed the little 
boy, piteously. “Mother sent me to get some 
for father’s dinner, because she said they were 
cheaper than anything else. Father likes them, 
too. I don’t like to go home, because I know 
mother will scold me.” 

“Oh!” said the little girl, as if she understood 


the situation perfectly. ‘I’m sorry you’ve broken 
the eggs. I know my father would be disap- 
pointed to come home from his work and not find 
any dinner. How much did the eggs cost?” And 
she glanced down to a bright nickel she held 
between her fingers. 

“They were five cents,” answered the little boy, 
between his sobs. ‘There were four eggs, and 
I’ve broken them all.” And he looked regretfully 
down at the place which told of his unfortunate 
accident. 

“Tl tell you what T’ll do,” said the little girl. 
“Tve got five cents I was going to spend for 
candy, which Uncle Pete gave me. We'll go to 
the store and get some more eggs with it instead.” 

The little boy’s face brightened; and, almost 
before I knew the question was settled, the little 
people were walking side by side back toward “the 
store ” again. 

Pretty soon I saw them coming back. The 
little boy’s face was wreathed in smiles, and the 
little girl’s, too. 

“T will go home with you, and explain to your 
mother,” I heard her say, as she passed my 
window. 

I knew it would be a long time before the little 
girl would have five cents to spend for candy 
again; but I knew, too, it would be a much, 
much longer time before the little boy would 
forget her self-denial and kindness to him. 
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FIGHTING ONE’S “REFLECTION.” 
BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


6 AMMA; just come and see!” said Harry 
Stevens, running into the room where 
his mother sat, sewing. “The old gob- 

bler’s fighting himself. He thinks it’s another 

turkey, and it’s too funny! It’s a piece of tin, 
mamma, that the tinners left from the roof; and 
he sees himself in it, and he’s ruffling up his 
feathers and picking at it like anything. Hurry 
up!” Mrs. Stevens followed her little boy, not 
unwillingly. As they reached the wood-pile, 

Harry cried: “There he is! See the old fellow. 

Isn’t he silly? The madder he gets, the madder 

he thinks the other gobbler is getting.” Mrs. 

Stevens looked on silently. Harry glanced up 

into her face inquiringly. 

“Why, don’t you think it’s fun ?” he asked. 

“JT was just thinking about this morning,” his 
mother replied. “I was thinking about how my 
little boy, like the turkey, fought his reflection at 
the breakfast table.” Harry’s face reddened. 

“You came down crosswise with the world this 
morning,” she continued. “You did not feel 
pleasantly toward any one, and so thought no one 
felt pleasantly toward you. You were determined 
that everything should give way to you, and 
thought that selfishness was reflected in the faces 
of all around you. You thought nurse Ellen 
looked ‘sour.’ You raged because, haying eaten 
your berries last night, you could not have any 
fruit this morning, and called May selfish because 
she had saved hers. Finally, you went so far as 
to strike little Carl, because, you said, he looked 
as if he wanted to make up faces at you.” Harry 
hung his head. 

“Mamma,” said he, after a pause, “I was just 
like that old gobbler; and I did see everything 
different, because I was different.” 

“And you did ruffle up your feathers, and pick 
and pick at what you thought were the others’ 
faults, but which were really only the reflection of 
your own, didn’t you?” asked his mother. - 

“Yes, I did,” said Harry, honestly; “and the 
next time I do it, I just want you to say turkey 
gobbler to me.” 
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HOW TO KNOW TREES IN WINTER. 
BY KBZIAI SHELTON. 

HE trunk of a tree is that part which starts 
from the ground; the branches, or limbs, 
are those parts which grow out of the 

trunk; and the twigs are the smallest branches, 
which grow out from the large branches. The 
bark is the covering of the trunks and branches, 
and what the bark covers is the wood of the tree. 
If looking for an oak-tree, first find a tree with 
lots of sprouts, or little new trees, growing up 
around the trunk. Then look to see if there are 
not some acorns lying under the leaves beneath 
this tree. Having found some acorns, look at the 
tree, and notice that the trunk is lost after its 
branches begin, that it seems to have divided into 
two, three, or four smaller trunks. These are the 
long, strong, and crooked branches that belong to 
the oak. The oak is the strongest of all trees, 
and about the ugliest. From these large branches 
will start many small, crooked, and sharp-cornered 
branches; and each branch will be all crinkled. 
When such a tree is found, it is surely either a 
white or black oak. 

Smaller trees like these in shape are called 
“serub oaks.” The white birch has a straight 
trunk that runs straight on and up to the very tip- 
topmost branch. This tree is easily told from any 
other, because its tall, pointed trunk, and all the 
largest branches look as if covered with a thin 
coating of snow, and gleam like rods of silver, 
when the sunlight falls on them. 

These branches do not hold themselves stiffly 
when the wind blows, as the crooked limbs of the 
oak do; but they bend and wave with each gust of 
wind. 


Each large branch will have many smaller 
branches growing from it; and each smaller 


branch will have more small branches, called 
twigs; and the whole are called “sprays from the 
large branches.” 

The tips of the large branches and the sprays, 
until they are a year or two old, are just the color 
of chocolate sticks, instead of white, like the trunk 
and oldest branches. The place to look for birches, 
when they grow wild, is near a group of evergreen 
trees, usually the kind called pine woods. ; 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTED CARRIAGES. 


ECENT visitors to Germany, and Berlin in 
particular, have noticed a large number of 
coupés and open carriages drawn by 

horses which have electric lights fastened to the 
harness, either on the blinders or on some part of 
the collar. 

These lighting appliances are a specialty of a 
Berlin firm, which furnishes the fittings, lamps, 
reflectors, and storage batteries. These fittings 
are made of ebonite, and the wires which convey 
the current are insulated by rubber tubes which 
are buried in the harness to protect them. The 
lamps are connected with the harness by flexible 
conducting cords. The lamps are lighted by a 
battery of accumulators of four or six cells, 
weighing forty or fifty pounds. Each element is 
contained in a hard rubber cell. No acid is used, 
gelatinous mass being substituted. The case con- 
taining the cells may be placed under the seat of 
the carriage, and is capable of supplying a current 
for twenty ampére hours. The idea has suggested 
itself to the owners of four-in-hands to equip the 
coach and harness with fittings for the electric 
light. Lights were thus fixed in pairs on the col- 
lar of each horse. 

The Emperor of Germany has twenty hunting- 
carriages, each provided with a lamp at the end of 
the pole. The storage batteries are easily charged 
before setting out. Selected. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We duly notice Washington’s Birthday by offer- 
ing appropriate pictures made for us. 

The one on the first page represents Boston's 
famous equestrian statue of our great American. 
It is located in the Public Garden, looking down 
the noble Commonwealth Avenue. Many morn- 
ings has the Editor walked by and around this 
splendid tribute to Washington’s memory. It is 
a great educator; for, after the flowers have been 
admired and the lake visited, and all the beauties 
of the Public Garden appreciatingly viewed, vis- 
itors turn back to gaze up again, with lingering 
fondness, on this inspiring work of the sculptor. 
It has first place in the memory of each ob- 
server. 

The monument at Washington is well known to 
many, from illustrations; but we think this one of 
ours specially good. A description of it was given 
in Every Other Sunday not long ago, so we omit 
figures and history connected with it; but some 
young contributor may like to send us his or her 
account. Will you? 

One other Washington picture must wait for the 
next number: it is of the Washington Elm, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Under the boughs of this tree 
Washington took command of the Continental 
troops. 

And now a lesson as to Washington. He is 
not forgotten in the public schools: he ought not 
to be forgotten in the Sunday Schools. His ex- 
ample should be brought forward, with all its 
honor, wisdom, and goodness, to charm the young 
into a love of his character and a loyalty to his 
name. Washington is our great type of American 
manhood. He and Lincoln share combined glory 
in the high rank of unselfish motives, pure patri- 
otism, and genuine Christianity. 

Some of the references to Washington are from 
that admirable paper, Primary Education, edited 
by Mrs. Kellogg. The February number contains 
pictures, poetry, and prose on the subject of 
Washington and patriotism: 

In our last number we referred to a good friend 
in Billerica, Mass., sixty-two years old, who 
solves the enigmas, and faithfully reads every 
line of print. 

Now come tidings to us of the passing on of 
Mrs. Thomas B. Fox, eighty-eight years old, of 
Boston, who maintained her subscription and reg- 
ular enjoyment of our little paper up to a few 
weeks of her death. Her first, original subscrip- 
tion dates back into dim days, when our paper 


bore another name, and was very small. Mrs. 
Fox carefully remailed very Other Sunday, 


each issue, to a boy, now a mature man, never 
ceasing till the end came, and then thoughtfully 
informing him how he could subscribe for him- 
self. 

Her son, Mr. George W. Fox, is well known to 
all our churches as the long-time Assistant Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association and a 
believer in Every Other Sunday. 

Happy is any Editor to have such loyal, helpful 
supporters ! 


LETTER-BOX. 


Dear Editor,—1 am from your own State,— from 
Chicopee. Several years ago I sent an enigma, which 
you published, and which came to me, as it happened, 
one Sunday when I was sick. Perhaps you will think 
this one as good. Iam sixteen years old. I go to the 
High School, and am in the Junior Class. There are 
six girls in my Sunday-School Class, and we meet 
once a week, besides, at the Violet Circle. Wishing 
your paper long life, I remain, 

Truly yours, 
Marion H. McCiencu. 


Every Other Sunday. 


ARLINGTON, MAss. 
Dear Editor ,—I have the answers to an anagram 
and a word puzzle in No.9. I hope the answers are 
correct. Igo tothe Unitarian Sunday School in Ar- 
lington, and am present nearly every Sunday. I enjoy 
reading your paper very much. As I seldom see any 
letters from members of our Sunday School published 

in your paper, I hope this will be in the next number. 

Yours truly, 
Marion SHURLEY. 


(The answers are correct.) 


West Urton,. MAss. 
Dear Editor,—1 go to the Unitarian Sunday School. 
I enjoy your enigmas and stories very much, that are 
in the Every Other Sunday. I guess I will send you 
an enigma. I will close now. 
Yours truly, 
Apa L. Brown. 


New York Crry. 

Dear Editor,—The January 16 number of the dear 
Every Other Sunday has arrived. We have just read 
the ‘* Editor’s Chair.’’ We are glad that he is thinking 
of having a regular department entitled ‘‘ Sunday-School 
Doings.” 

Little daughter suggests that mamma send a few 
words telling about the good we got from even a very 
few moments spent in a Sunday School last summer. 

M. M. 


WoRCESTER, Mass. 

Dear Editor ,— My little grand-daughter, eleven years 
old, always enjoys reading Every Other Sunday, and 
likes to study out the charades, enigmas, etc. She has 
worked out by herself those of the last paper received 
January 16, and sends the answers, and wishes to 
know if they are correct. 

She has enjoyed studying them out entirely by her- 
self, but she wished me to write her answers. I am 
much interested in the paper, and wish you much suc- 
cess in the undertaking. Yours sincerely, 

Mrs. C. C. E. 
For Caron C. EVERETT. 


(The answers were correct.) 


MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 


F111 in the missing vowels, and find a stanza by James 
Montgomery. 
Pr-y-r -s t-e s--l- s-ne-r- d-s-r-, -tt-r-d -r -n-xpr-ss-d; 
Th- m-t--n -f - h-dd-n f-r- T--t tr-mbl-s -n th- br--st. 
Marion H. McCurncu. 


ANAGRAM. 
RopisB fo a rthfeea kfleo gtthoeer. 
HELEN J. Bacon. 
CHARADE. 


My first is a maiden appellation, 
My second a curl of her hair. 
When she comes to be addressed by my whole, 
She assumes a matronly air. 
BPs Ps 
ENIGMA XXIV. 
I Am composed of 20 letters. 
My 10, 11, is part of a verb. 
My 11, 9, 17, is one of the fixed stars. 
My 3, 4, 5, 6, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 12, 14, 17, 6, is did send. 
My 7, 8, 13, is a piece of land. 
My 5, 9, 18, is an uneven place in a road. 
My 15, 16, 18, 11, 4, 7, is a sailing craft. 
My 18, 19, 20, is of the masculine gender. 
My 1, 2, 18, 4, is a flower. 
My whole is the name of a novelist. 
E. F. WHEELER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 11. 


ANAGRAM. William the Conqueror found it hard 
to please his Normans. 

Enicma XX. King Arthur. 

Enigma XXI. He who hath ears to hear let him 
hear. 

ORIGINAL ENIeMA. Whittier. 


ARITHMOREM. 
Neweastle 
Elephant 
Leith 
Scotlan 
Ocean 
Norwich 


A Nelson. 


‘who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in — 
‘the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num-— 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue Sunday School at Rochester, N.H. (Rey. Will- 
iam H. Walbridge, pastor), is reconstructing its system 
of class work and instruction. Our friends at this place 
propose to introduce the one-topic three-grade course 
published by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, as a 
substitute for the individual method pursued heretofore. 

In Madison, Wis., the Unitarian Sunday School (Rev, 
William D. Simonds, pastor) is planning a more 
thorough course of Sunday School teaching. They 
have selected certain manuals published by the Unita- 
rian Sunday-School Society, and are endeavoring to con- 
centrate on a more systematic course of class-work. 

Rey. William F. Furman, formerly of Providence, 
R.L., is now settled in Wilton, N.H. One of his first 
plans is to systematize the Sunday School. He has ae- 
cordingly introduced the one-topic three-grade lessons 
published by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, be- 
ginning with the ‘‘ Early Old Testament Narratives.” 

The first order for the New Easter Service issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society was received 
from Hudson, Mass., before the service was published. 
A request was made "that 100 copies be sent as soon as 
possible. 

At Longwood (Brookline), Mass., the Sunday 
School of the Second Unitarian Church is prospering. 
Rey. E. D. Towle and his associate workers are culti- 
vating that department of the parish life with a great 
deal of success. 

The Cross Street Universalist Sunday School in 
Somerville, Mass., has ordered 446 copies of one publi- 
cation of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, ‘¢ Scenes 
in the Life of Jesus.’’ This throws light not only on 
the large size of the Sunday School, but also on its 
system of teaching. 

The Sunday School of the First Parish, Cambridge 
(Miss Parker, superintendent), is full of vigor. There 
is a Mothers’ Class, a fine Primary department, and 
now another feature has been added: the five points of 
“Our Faith’’ are to be taken up in order, and each 
point explained in a five-minute address on successive 
five Sundays to the whole school. Mrs. John Graham 
Brooks, Mrs. F. G. Peabody, and others are to do this. 

The February meeting of the Parish Club, Church of 
the Unity, Holyoke, Mass. (Rev. T. E. Chappell, pas- 
tor), was given to the consideration of Sunday-School 
matters. The President of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society was present and gave an address. 
Many of the teachers in this Sunday School are also 
teachers in the public schools of the city. 

The Unitarian Sunday School at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is undergoing reconstruction. The “‘ Beacon Light” 
lessons have been introduced, and various measures 
are on foot to improve every department of the school. 
Rey. Marion F. Ham has entered into this reorganiza- 
tion with great vigor, and no doubt excellent results 
will soon be visible. 

The Universalist Sunday School in Minneapolis, — 
belonging to the Church of the Redeemer (Rev. Mr. 


Shutter, pastor), is using the manuals of the Unitarian 


Sunday-School Society. An order has just been re- 
ceived. for 225 copies of one text-book in the three 
grades, ‘‘ The Story of Israel.” : 

Rey. L. W. Sprague and his wife are energetically 


pushing the Sunday-School work at Grand Rapids. 


New interest has been awakened; and prosperity, both 
numerical and spiritual, is very visible. 
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